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by the Neo-Platonists. His adaptation of It to Ms doctrine of the Ideas is distinctly Neo-Piatonlc in so far as lie recognises c Ideas of individuals': but of course to make Will the essence belongs to his own system. ' The intelligible character/ he says,' coincides with the Idea, or, yet more precisely, with the original act of will that manifests itself in it: in so far, not only is the empirical character of each man, but also of each animal species, nay, of each plant species, and even of each original force of inorganic nature, to be regarded as phenomenon of an intelligible character, that Is, of an Indivisible act of will out of time.' This Is what he called the ' aseitas' of the will; borrowing a scholastic term to indicate its derivation (if we may speak of it as derived) from itself (a se), and not from a supposed creative act. Only if we adopt this view are we entitled to regard actions as worthy of moral approval or disapproval. They are such not because they are not necessitated, but because they necessarily show forth the nature of an essence the freedom of which consists in being what it is. Yet he could not but find a difficulty in reconciling this with his position that the one universal Will is identical in all things, and in each is' Individuated' only by space and time. For the Ideas, like the 42